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Original Communications. 





NATIONAL GALLERY.—No. XVII. 
THE VISION OF SAINT JEROME. BY PARMEGIANO. 


Tuts painting, the subject of which is the 
Visiun of St. Jerome, whose life we gave in 
a previous article on the National Gallery, 
is an admirable specimen of the talents of 
the youthful artist, who was only twenty- 
four years of age when he executed it. 


There are evidently defects as well as 
beauties in the picture. The attitude of 
St. Jerome, who is sleeping in the back - 
ground, is absolutely distorted, and anything 
but pleasing; but then the beautiful head 
of the infant Christ—a head worthy of a 





Correggio—makes ample amends for that 
extravagance. The countenance of the Holy 
Virgin, who is throned in the clouds, is 
expressive of dignity; and St. John, who is 

ting upwards, is painted with great bold- 


ness; while the expression of his counte- 
VOL. XL. 


THK VISION OF SAINT J&R0OME. 


nance is in unison with the fervent and wild 
enthusiasm which characterized that divine. 
As the work of a young man, this tableau 
evinces both genius and conception, and 
bespoke the rising fame of the artist. , 

This celebrated painter, whose family 
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name was Francis Mazzuoli, was born at 
Parma, in the year 1503. When very young, 
he lost his father, and was then placed under 
the jurisdiction of his two uncles, Michele 
and Philip, both skilful artists, who in- 
structed him ‘in painting, and directed his 
attention to the inimitable works of Raphael. 
So great was the young artist’s progress, 
that at the age of sixteen he evinced his 
genius by producing designs which would 
have reflected credit on an experienced 
painter ; and at nineteen, he finished several 
fine compositions at Parma, both in oil and 
fresco, which raised him in the estimation 
of all lovers of the fine arts. 

Prosper Colonne, by the order of Leo 
the Tenth, advanced with his army into the 
environs of Parma. The uncles of Francis, 
fearful of the result, fled to the village of 
Viadana, taking with them the promising 
artist, who when there, painted two pic- 
tures, the one, St. Francis, and the other, 
that of the Marriage of St. Catherine, both 
of which abound in beauties. After the war 
was terminated, he returned to Parma, and 
finished several pictures which he had left 
in an imperfect state. Wishing to perfect 
himself in his art, he expressed an eager 
desire to see Rome; his uncles complied 
with his wish, and he set out, taking with 
him three of his own works, which he had 
executed for the purpose. One of them was 
his own portrait, which he painted on a 
wooden panel, of a convex form, imitating 
a mirror ; the surface had the appearance 
of glass, and the portrait of the artist, as 
well as every part of the furniture and 
windows of the chamber in which he was 
supposed to sit, were so artfully diminished, 
and admirably imitated, that the whole ap- 
peared like objects reflected from a glassy 
or polished surface. 

Shortly after his arrival at Rome, his 
pictures came under the inspection of Cle- 
ment the Seventh, who was delighted with 
his talent,and engaged him tofinish the Pon- 
tiff’s Hall inthe Vatican. He then executed 
his painting of the “ Circumcision,” which 
artists contemplated with astonishment, and 
which is not only a composition of thé 
highest kind, but three different lights are 
admitted without disturbing the general 
harmony of the picture. The principal 
light is the irradiation of the infant Jesus ; 
the second, the torch carried by one of the 
attendants; and the third, by the break of 
morn, which shews a lovely landscape di- 
versified with a number of cottages and 
villages. The Pope was highly pleased 
with the painting, and he looked upon it as 
a chef @auvre. 

In 1527, when Rome was sacked by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, some of the 
common soldiers broke into Parmegiano’s 
apartment. The artist was so deeply en- 
gaged in painting, that he did not hear the 
tumult caused by the taking of the town. 


His sang-froid and the beauty of his pieces 
struck the soldiers with admiration, and 
instead of involving him in the plunder and 
destruction in which they were then em- 
ployed, they resolved to protect him from 
all manner of violence. He, however, 
speedily quitted Rome, and unfortunately 
fell into the hands of a German troop, who 
robbed him of all that he possessed. Forced 
to return to Boulogne, he executed several 
fine paintings, which even did credit to his 
then high reputation. After a sojourn of a 
few months he returned to his native place, 
where he was received with the greatest 
warmtb. 

That which distinguishes the works of this 
great painter is grace of manner—a grace 
which won for him at Rome the most flat- 
tering eulogium—* That he had inherited 
the soul of Raphael.” Mr. Fuseli, when 
speaking of Parmegiano’s style, says, “* The 
ruling features are, elegance of form, grace 
of countenance, contrast in attitude, en- 
chanting chiaro-scuro, and blandishments 
of colour. When these are pure, he is in- 
imitable ; but his elegance is often stretched 
to excessive slenderness; his grace deformed 
by affectation ; contrast driven to extrava- 
gance; and from the attempt to anticipate 
the beauties which time alone can give, his 
shade presents often nothing but a pitchy 
mass, and his lights a faded bloom. His 
taste is exquisite; but it led him more to 
imitate the effects than the principles of his 
masters. With less comprehension than 
ardour, he adopted the grace of Raphael, 
the contrasts of Michael Angelo, the har- 
mony of Correggio, without adverting that 
they were founded on propriety, energy, 
and grandeur of conception, and the per- 
manent principles of chiaro-scuro.” Asa 
designer, Parmegiano stood pre-eminent; 
and to his depth of design is ascribed that 
freedom of execution, those decided strokes 
of his pencil, which Albano calls divine. 
His outline is true and firm ; and the light, 






Parma, are e capital performances of 
Parmegiano;'gnd in the church of the Do- 
minicans, at:@remona, is a dead Christ, at- 
tended by thé Virgin overwhelmed with 
sorrow, which ¥s an incomparable work. 


This talented artist, who latterly gave 
way to the idle study of alchemy, and to 
the seducing avocations of music and gamb- 
ling, died poor, in the year 1540. 





Boileau was very exact in regard to all 
his engagements in society, and was careful 
to make his excuses early when he could 
not fulfil them; for he said, “I have ob- 
served that a man’s faults are always 
brought forward whenever he is waited for. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN ABORI- 
GINES OF THE TURKISH OR OSMANLI 
EMPIRE UPON CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 198.) 


Tne complication of European with Asiatic 
politics, and the gradual but almost certain 
return of commerce to its antique channels 
of communication, is a very important ad- 
dition to these considerations. From this 
complication, a new era has commenced for 
the Osmanli empire, as well also as for that 
of the Persians, both of which will now be 
permanently influenced by European go- 
vernments. It.is, however, still buried in 
the womb of experience, whether these 
countries will rise in civilization and tole- 
ration to a point commensurate with what 
will be expected and demanded from them, 
or whether they must fall before the force 
of circumstances. There is now no stop- 
ping mid-way—they are both irrevocably 
connected with the stability of the present 
state of things, and constitute elements 
essential to the balance and repose of Eu- 
ropean nations. And while they thus con- 
stitute the bulwarks to warlike operations, 
gteat but peaceful changes keep going on 
around. The opening of the navigation of 
the Euphrates and of the Red Sea—the ex- 
tension of our commerce throughout West- 
ern Asia generally—the numerical increase 
of our political and commercial agencies— 
the spread of education and of the light of 
the Gospel among Oriental Christians, con- 
stituting as they do so large a portion of 
the community — will all have ultimately 
great influence upon the Muhammedan 
empire. 

What are the points opposed to the rege- 
neration of the Osmanli empire? is a ques- 
tion which constitutes our next subject of 
inquiry. The first and greatest is the various 
nature of its population. Osmanli Europe 
contains, according to Balbi, a population of 
700,000 souls; and of this certainly more 
than three fourths are Christian, having no 
regard for the sultan, and equally little for 
Muhammedan laws, which are only enforced 
by power, and are upheld neither by religi- 
ous feeling nor patriotism. Osmanli Asia 
contains, according to the same authority, a 
population of 12,500,000 souls; and, in the 
opinion of Maltebran and of Bell, the Greeks 
and Armenians alone constitute three-fifths 
‘of the whole population. This is much in 
excess; but if we apply it to all the tribes 
that are not Muhammedan — Armenians, 
Greeks, Chaldeans, Syrians, Druses, Maro- 
nites, Ansairies, Ismaelites, Yezidis, Jews, 
Rechabites, Wahabites, &c.,— it will be 
somewhat consonant with truth, and will 
leave the remaining two-fifths for the Arab, 
Kurd, Syrian, Turkoman, and Osmanli 
population. 
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OSMANLIS. 


In speaking of the two latter races, it 
must be premised, that although they speak 
the same language, the Osmanli Turks, the 
Turkomen of the Asiatic peninsula, certain 
Turkish tribes in the Caucasus, the Nogays 
and Kirghese, and still more, the numerous 
families of Iliyahs in Iran, as well as the 
Tartars of European and of Asiatic Russia,* 
differ from one another even in some mate- 
rial points of organization; some approxi- 
mating in form of head to the Caucasian 
race, the others to the Mongolian and 
Tungusian character. It is not at the pre- 
sent moment of importance to discuss if the 
latter are descended from the Hiong-nu of 
the Chinese historians, and the others from 
more westerly nations: it will be sufficient 
to point out that in more recent times, when 
the Osmanli or Oguzian Turks presented 
themselves in the Asiatic peninsula, there 
was already a Turkoman or Seljukiyan 
dynasty established there ; and when, from 
a mere Bey of Shughut, Osman became 
Lord of Yeni-shehr, and Orchan sultan at 
Prusa, the sultans of Iconium and the lords 
of Karamania, like those of Kastamon, of 
Germian, and of Cesarea, did not cease, for 
many generations, an hostility, which is 
still preserved, though silent, in the present 
descendants of these different tribes. A 
Turk is not a Turkoman, nor have the Os- 
manlis and the Seljukiyans ever been really 
cemented. 

As far as Osmanli dominion is concerned 
in Europe, the Turks are strangers to a 
country which they have never totally sub- 
jected, and where they have been, to use 
the language of a modern geographer, for 
these four centuries past, rather encamped 
than permanently settled. A large portion 
of what formerly constituted Turkey in 
Europe is now independent, and a still 
greater is only vassal to the Sublime Porte ; 
and so strong has the feeling become on 
this subject, that Balbi and other geogra- 
phers have foregone the use of the former 
appellation, and designate the whole of these 
countries as the Orienta! Peninsula. 

In Turkey in Asia, as in Turkey in 
Europe, the Osmanli race is singularly 
fallen off. If it were not that, as the domi- 
nant and ruling tribe, the traveller is con- 
stantly thrown in contact with them, and 
that, in virtue of their privileges as rulers, 
they usurp all the more prominent, more 
showy, and lucrative situations, and that 
they are also often large landholders, they 
would sink at once into insignificance. 

The Osmanlis are, however, the rulers, 


* As there are Caucasian and Mongolian Turks 
so there are Caucasian and Mongolian Tartars. 
It is to the latter that Klaproth, Abel Remusat, 
Humboldt, and Balbi, give the name of Tatars, 
which has lately been assumed as always more 
correct than the etymology Tartar. 
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governors, and administrators of this vast 
empire in all its details, filling up all the 
offices, (with some exceptions,) from sultan 
and mushir, ferik and livah, defterdir and 
mushtahar, mufti and sherif, mullah and 
dervish, mutsellim and kadi, effendi and 
katib, to kawass and nizam; but the army 
is not one-sixth part composed of Turks of 
the Osmanli race. 

Besides being large landed proprietors, 
they are monopolists under pashas, and 
merchants in monopolies, which they obtain 
by favour or bribe. 

They are proud as conquerors, bigoted 
as Muhammedans, luxuriant as polygamists, 
idle as fatalists; but the vitality and energy 
of character which obtained for them an 
empire is gone; it ‘s even fallen in its 
innermost stronghold—their religion. 

The Osmanli is easily known, although 
not distinguishable from the Turkoman, by 
his regard for everything with which Eu- 
ropeans associate their ideas of the truly 
Oriental character, their love of bright- 
coloured flowing garments, large turbans, 
and long beards; their haughty pride and 
persevering hatred of reform and of Chris- 
tianity. 

ARABS. 

The Arab need not be described. In the 
present day, however, it is well to under- 
stand that the Bedouins are divided into in- 
numerable small tribes, all congregated 
under two great divisions—the Anazeh, to 
the west of the Euphrates, or in Syrian 
Arabia; the Shamar, to the east, or in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia. There is a 
blood feud between these two great di- 
visions. Besides these there are many large 
tribes, who are partly fellahs or agricul- 
tural, maéden or pastoral, or even live in 
towns and villages. Such are the Montific 
Arabs, the Beni Lam, the Beni Fackhal, 
and a host of others. The Bedwins are 
nearly independent, while the Fellahs often 
pay tribute at once to the Osmanlis and to 
the Bedwins. It is unnecessary to remark, 
that the Wahahites, and other great tribes 
of the Arabian peninsula, in part subjected 
by Mehemet Ali, are in reality independent, 
or in a very ill-defined state of vassalage. 


KURDS, 


Next come the Kurds. It would take a 
volume to sketch the character and distri- 
bution of these bold and powerful, but 
irregular and predatory mountaineers, They 
occupy permanently the whole of the moun- 
tain country which divides Turkey in Asia 
from Persia, and where they are indepen- 
dent or vassals to the Persian or Osmanli 
government. A few are also subject to the 
Chaldeans. They stretch over the whole 
of the mountainous districts of Armenia, 
the Taurus, and other Alpine districts of 





Asia Minor. They are vassals, and not 
subjects, and usurp certain rights and privi- 
leges which in places almost put the Osmanli 
in the position of their vassals. One of the 
widest evils is their winter dispersion over 
the pastures and districts tilled by the in- 
dustrious peasant, and their summer occu- 
pation of territories from which, in many 
cases, they have expelled the regular oc- 
cupants. One of their most remarkable 
privileges — more common, however, in 
Armenia than elsewhere—is the custom of 
intruding in winter into the homes of the 
villagers, who have to give up half a house 
and half a winter’s provender of food and 
fuel, to those who have no claim but that of 
being the most powerful. 

The Nomadic Kurds are, as we said, in- 
dependent, or vassals; but the vassalage, like 
the Arabian, is of a very doubtful character. 
They exist as such, strange to say, in the 
very heart of the Asiatic peninsula. Such, 
for example, are the Reshwan Kurds, who 
extend from the neighbourhood of Suaz to 
that of Kaiseriyeh, and have depopulated 
whole districts ; such are also the Kurds of 
Haimanah, occupying great part of the 
country between Angora and Koniyeh ; and 
there is another powerful vassal tribe, to the 
south-west of Keredé and Boli. 

Before the battle of Nizib, Hafiz Pasha 
partly reduced some of the great tribes of 
the Taurus, as well as those of the interior. 
Among these were the Kurds of the Agha 
Tagh, near Al Bostan ; the tribe of Kiachta, 
renowned in Osmanli history ; the tribes of 
the Ali Tagh, or Mut Khan, in the Ni- 
phates ; and he carried his arms into the 
very heart of the Singar ; but on the defeat 
of the Turkish army, the Kurds rose again 
to a man, and harassed and plundered the 
Osmanlis during a retreat of five days 
through Taurus. 


TURKOMANS. 


The Turkomans, an antique pastoral race 
of much propriety of manners, and possess- 
ing many patriarchal virtues, are a more 
quiet and more prosperous people. Like the 
Kurds, they have seldom acknowledged a 
perfect subjection to any government in the 
east. Even Ibrahim Pasha, who disarmed 
many tribes of Kurds and Arabs, left to the 
Turkomen, like the Druses, their ancient 
privilege of carrying arms. A chief of their 
own tribe always collected tribute, and 
Achmet Bey left his own tribe on the plain 
of Antioch to collect yearly tribute from 
his Turkoman brethren on the plains of 
Commana Cappadocia. The Turkomen are 
largely dispersed over the peninsula. The 
history of their brief attempt to regain 
nationality under Chapwan Oghlu,who ruled 
at Yiz Kat, is well known to English readers 
through Kinneir's travels. 

The Pashalik of Adana was formerly a 
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Turkoman principality, the name of which 
was Ramadan Oghlu: hence the Bulghar 
‘fagh is sometimes incorrectly marked, on 
maps, Ramadan Oghlu Balakhar. It is 
still always a Turkoman Mutsellimship. 
From hence they are scattered over the 
peninsula as far as to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Propontis. In the 
fertile vales of the former Kings of Per- 
gamus are now to be found the powerful 
ashirat of Kara Osman Oghlu. 

The population of the villages in Lesser 
Asia is composed chiefly of Turkomen, 
Kurd, and a few Osmanlis, and occasionally 
of races of aboriginal descent, which cannot 
be discussed here. Many villages are 
Christian. In the other districts, the popu- 
lation varies with the country. Thus, in 
northern and central Mesopotamia, invari- 
ably Kurd; in the Jebel Tur and Adiabene, 
Christian and Arab; to the south, all Arab ; 
in Syria, on the plains, Turkoman and 
Arab; in the Lebanon and coast, very 
mixed. The Osmanlis are rare everywhere. 

In the cities the population presents the 
same motley character, only that the Os- 
manlis are more numerous, but are almost 
always, if taken by themselves, surpassed 
in numbers by the Christians and native 
Muhammedan races; and although the 
Christians, Greeks, Armenians, or Chal- 
deans, according to the country, do not 
equal numerically all the Muhammedan 
races of any given city put together, still 
they always stand infinitely in advance of 
them in point of wealth, intelligence, and 
industry. There are, however, many towns 
essentially Christian. 

To give an idea of the numerical decay 
of the Muhammedans generally, it will be 
only necessary to quote one example given 
by Mr. Farren, late consul-general at Da- 
mascus. This city, according to Balbi, has 
a population of 140,000. After Mecca, Mu- 
hammadenism thrives in it more than in 
any other city. The ascendancy of religious 
and ecclesiastical influence has been upheld 
by the sacred considerations which belong 
to its history, and is also upheld by the 
residence of a large body of scherifs, and 
that of many ancient and noble families. 
It is also visited annually by 30 to 50,000 
pilgrims; yet, according to Mr. Farren, 
there were, in 1834, only 18,500 Muham- 
medans chargeable with the tax called ferde. 
Already, in 1835, this number was reduced 
to 14,500, and in 1836 to 12,840; making a 
diminution of nearly one-third in that part 
of the population. 

The history and state of the religious 
sects and political classes of Osmanli Asia, 
in reference to the present condition, and 
the combination of their future develop- 
ments with European influences, would 
demand a much more extended illustration 
than is at all consistent with our present 
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object. It is only necessary to insist upon 
three points, which prominently present 
themselves in this general view of the state 
of the population, as opposed to the regene- 
ration of the Osmanli government. They 
are, the very incoherent and incoagruous 
materials which exist to be worked upon ; 
and which contain rather the elements of 
discord and misrule, than the promise of a 
uniform, general, and sympathetic co-or- 
dination in a great onward march of im- 
provement; and secondly, the real and ac- 
tual decay of the Osmanlis even as a tribe, 
still more so as a dominant power. These 
two considerations alone ought to be of 
great weight when we support a govern- 
ment and not a people, amid a variety of 
tribes, differing in language, religion, and 
interests. Next to this evil of a population 
thus constituted—and the third in the list— 
is the still greater one of their not being all 
in perfect subjection. There is not one of 
the subject or vassal populations, whether 
Arab, Kurdish, Turkoman, or Christian, 
which could not, if pitched against the Os- 
manli government alone, overthrow it. 

The next unfavourable point is, the 
system of internal government, and the 
delegation of almost irresponsible power to 
a pasha (Mushir or Ferik), It is now 
several years since the Moniteur Ottoman 
and its allied organs at Smyrna trumpeted 
forth the ordinances which were to salary 
pashas, and to place them on a new foot- 
ing, yet to the present day the system has 
only been tried in, I believe, one case. It 
is true, however, that the Armenian seraphs 
or bankers have no longer the power to sell 
pashaliks to the highest bidder ; and to de- 
nounce the occupant when the original 
fund with interest is paid in. 

The revenue of a province ought not to 
vary much, for the Porte generally affixes 
from previous custom what it has to re- 
ceive; but as the pasha has for himself 
and his expenses all that he collects above 
that, it may easily be imagined to what ex- 
cess of extortion he is carried. A council, 
in which Christian bishops and merchants 
have a seat, has lately been added to the 
local governments. It can be easily ima- 
gined by what sad means liberty of thought 
or speech is taken from the members of this 
council. The talent of the old race of 
pashas is not so great, or, at all events, does 
not place them so far above the young 
talent of the present day, which is slightly 
imbued with principles of toleration and 
reform, that it should necessarily be con- 
tinued to be employed, to the neglect of the 
latter, and to the disadvantage of the 
country. Such being the case, there is only 
one possible way of accounting for this con- 
tinuance of the old system, which is, that the 
administration having been induced by the 
promise of assistance and aid in their late 
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difficulties, to give a charter which contains 
the elements of a greater degree of liberty 
to the subject than is generally considered 
to be compatible with the safety of Muham- 
medinism, they are obliged, while they 
make much ostentation of many practical 
reforms, more especially in monopolies at 
Constantinople, to keep taose in power in 
the interior who they know will understand 
the nature of a document of expedience and 
not regard its injunctions. It is a remark- 
able thing, that on the promulgation of the 
Hatti scheriff, in Ottoman Asia, I only knew 
of one pasha who signified his adherence to 
it: this was Hafiz, Pasha of Erzerum; but 
he is a Circassian ; a man with few preju- 
dices, too kind a heart for the people he 
has to deal with, and favourable tor eform 
and amelioration . Old Ali, Pasha of Bagh- 
dad, Hajji Ali, Pasha of Koniyeh, Sulei- 
man, Pasha of Dyarbekr, laughed at it, or 
used epithets opprobrious to their royal 
master. Muhammed, Pasha of Mosul, had 
two men spiked, and left to die, theday he re- 
ceived the charter, to shew his respect for it, 
although the French embassy to Persia was 
at that city. Their late appointments have 
partaken of the same character. After the 
shameful defection of the army of Angora, 
the flagrant conduct of Izzet Pasha became 
so manifest, that he was recalled. Wasa 
young and enlightened reformer put in his 
place? No. The ancient rebel of Baghdad, 
Daoud Pasha, was dragged from obscurity 
to become mushir of the rich and important 
district of Angora. While at the com- 
mencement of the operations of the allies 
on the coast of Syria, Izzet Pasha was sent 
out as General in Chief, in order to coun- 
teract the tendency to liberal opinions which 
might spring up in the minds of the poor 
persecuted Syrians by their intercourse 
with Europeans. Repudiated by the allies, 
he was obliged to be recalled; and soon, 
from Mushir of Adrianople, became Prime 
Vizier. Can anything more be required 
to shew what are the real feelings of the 
Osmanli? We could bring twenty more 
appointments to shew, in the most decisive 
manner, that pashas and rulers of every 
degree only prosper in proportion as they 
can exhibit their skill in opposing the pro- 
gress of European influence and of civiliza- 
tion; while they can simulate to be yield- 
ing to it, and to be marching onward in the 
progress of enlightened liberality and re- 
form. The revenue of the capital itself is, 
at this moment, farmed out; new and more 
arbitrary distinctions have been drawn be- 
tween Rayah and Muhammedan ; the press 
has been annihilated ; and the history of the 
proceedings in Syria attest, among a hun- 
dred other facts, how much dependance can 
be placed on the liberality of the Turks. 


(To be continued.) 





UNWRITTEN POETRY. 


BEAUTIFUL and refulgent as the clouds sur- 
rounding sunset are the thoughts which at 
times pass across the mind; but when the 
clouds dissolve into rain, all their brilliancy 
disappears. So with the human mind, that 
would, when most elevated, condense and 
give utterance to its feelings, it finds them 
suddenly bereft of their celestial tints, and 
in comparison to the emotions that defy ex- 
pression, how tame, how dull are those 
that remain to the outward sense. These 
inspired moments, doubtless occasionally 
experienced by mere ordinary minds—for 
they are the “music of humanity”—are 
more peculiarly the portion of those who 
are deeply imbued with a perception of 
beauty, whether in nature orin art. It was 
during such reveries of mingled exultation 
and despondency—when the soul, like an 
imprisoned bird, strives wildly and eagerly 
to escape from its earthly confinement, to 
fly into the regions of perfect glory, and 
then sinks exhausted by the futility of its 
endeavours—that Byron raved— 


** Oh that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment, born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me.”’ 


Wordsworth, too, confessed to have felt 
** A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls them through all things.”’ 


Lamartine exclaims despairingly, “ I.a pa- 
role est une arme étrécie; la plus belle 
poésie est celle qu’on ne peut écrire.” The 
proverbial expression, “ to be quite in the 
clouds,” is more literally true than the 
generality of such sayings. It was a touch- 
ing doctrine of some of the ancient philo- 
sophers, that the spirit of man preserved in 
its fleshy tabernacle a remembrance of a 


former glorious state of being, which, dis- © 


tinct in infancy, though growing more faint 
and perplexed as years advance, is the 
source of all the joy or greatness earth can 
boast of possessing. But of what use, de- 
mand the utilitarians,—of what use are such 
idle and unprofitable speculations? Truly, 
if the grand object of life be to make the 
world one vast manufactory, and its inha- 
bitants so many locomotive engines at 
work for present supply, the answer is, 
“None.” But if, on the contrary, this life 
in its purer parts be prefigurative of that 
which is to come, any endeavour to free the 
spirit from its material fetters, to develop 
its powers, and to aid its aspirations, must 
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be beneficial as a preparation for that future 
world in which the mind is destined to be 
for ever free and untrammelled. Who that 
gazes on the beautiful, whether proceeding 
directly from the hand of the Creator, or 
mediately from that of his creature man, but 
feels the insufficiency of the passing hour 
and its occupations, hopes, and aims, to 
satisfy the yearnings of the soul, and fill 
its aching voids? This craving for some- 
thing better and more enduring becomes 
never more ardent than during the perusal 
of the sublime pages of nature—a book open 
alike to all, but in the true enjoyment of 
which guilt cannot participate, nor can 
wealth purchase it; yet it affords to the 
thinking and feeling sources of extatic en- 
joyment, powerful as the golden bough 
plucked from the sybil’s charmed tree in 
propitiating the infernal deities of the heart, 
evil and repining thoughts. The harmon 
pervading the universe becomes, in suc 
rapt moments, more perceptible to the 
soul of the gazer, and doubtless first gave 
tise to the poetical idea once entertained re- 
specting the music of the spheres; nor are 
they silent now, but in a far holier and 
more impressive strain continue their me- 
lody, inspiring us with perseverance in our 
endeavours to break through the trammels 
of earth, with gratitude for numberless un- 
deserved blessings, and with humility while 
contemplating our individual insignificance 
amidst the unexplored and illimitable fields 
of space. Such are some of the ineffable 
feelings with which Nature is capable of 
inspiring her votaries—soothing while she 
delights and exalts them; and it is not the 
fault of the doctrine, but that of erring mor- 
tality, should they become vain enthusiasts 
or melancholy dreamers. She shadows 
forth to them, as in a glass darkly, the 
glories of that perfection which they are as 
yet unfitted to behold face to face, and re- 
novates their drooping spirits, giving them 
the best of consolations—hope. tat 





Pew Books. 





Aird’s Self-Instructing French Grammar. 
Second Edition. Cunningham and Mor- 
timer. 


WHEN this little work first made its ap- 
pearance, we prognosticated that a cordial 
reception awaited it by all who were de- 
sirous of obtaining a knowledge of the 
French language ; for never was an ele- 
mentary work more clearly written, never 
one more free from useless rules, abstruse- 
hess, and prolixity, than the one now be- 
fore us. Unlike a number of book-makers, 
who, to make a show of talent, shroud their 
subjects in long-winded sentences and rho- 


domontade, Mr. Aird has made himself the 
companion of the learner, and speaks to him 
in a clear and an intelligible language. 
To give our readers an idea of the work, 
which consists of twelve lessons, we will de- 
tail the first. 

The author begins with the Principles of 
Pronunciation, which, though only occu- 
pying a page and a half, convey a compre- 
hensive idea of the subject, and thus brings 
it within the compass of the pupil’s memory. 
Then come the Union of Words, the Form- 
ation of French Words, Useful Vocabulary, 
in which are introduced the days, months, 
seasons, elements, meals, eatables, drinking, 
things used at table, furniture of a room, 
dress, professions, &c.; also the articles, 
nouns, and adjectives, with phrases exem- 
plifying each rule. To wind. up the lesson 
a fable is introduced, with translation and 
pronunciation, which, with the paragraph 
that precedes it, we take the liberty of trans- 
ferring to our columns :— 

“ Before the pupil begins to read the fol- 
lowing fable by means of the italic letters, 
which are to be pronounced as in English, 
it is expected that he has studied carefully 
“ The principles of pronunciation” given 
at the commencement of the Grammar, 
without which it would be no easy matter 
to represent sound to the eye. As there 
are several words in French that have no 
corresponding sound in English, it was 
deemed advisable to give the French word 
only, for fear of misleading the pupil. The 
unaccented e is sometimes silent in con- 
versation, therefore an apostrophe (’) will 
be substituted in its place. 


LE PETIT POISSON ET LE PECHEUR. 
Leh p’tee pwissong a _ leh paycheur. 
The little fish and the Fisherman. 


Un pécheur ayant pris un _ fort petit 
Ung* pacheur ayahng pree-zung for hed 
A fisherman having taken a_ very little 


poisson ; le pauvre animal le suppliait de le 
pwisson; leh povr animal leh suplee-ay deh 
fish; the poor animal him supplicated to him 


rejeter dans Peau. Que voulez-vous 
rehjaitay dahng lo. Keh_ vooley-voo 
throw again in the water. What wish you 


faire de moi? Je ne suis point encore 
faire @ mw-ah? Jeh n’ swee pwahng-tanhgcore 
todo withme? I am not yet 


assez gros, disait-il. 
assay gro, deezay-teel. 
enough big, 


Donnez moi_ le 
Donnay mw-ah leh 
said he. Give me the 


temps de le devenir, et vous me repécherez 
tahng deh P daiveneer,a voo meh rehpaicheray 


time to it become,and you me will fish 





* N, at the end of words, or followed by a con- 
sonant, has the nasal sound; therefore, to guide 
the untutored pupil, a g will be added, being the 
only letter that represents it; but care must be 
taken not to give the g its full sound. 
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aprés. Le Pécheur répondit: ‘ C’est en 
zahpray. Leh Puycheur rehpongdee : ‘‘ Say-tahng 
after. The Fisherman replied: “Itis in 


vain qne tu  harangues si bien. Je te 
vaing keh tu huhrahng see bieng. Jeh teh 
vain that thou haranguest so well. I thee 


tiens 4 cette heure, et je ne suis pas sir 
tee-en-zah  say-teur, a jeh w swee puh sur 
hoid at this hour, andl am not sure 


de te rattrapper.”’ 
deh t? rahtrahpay.”” 
to thee re-catch.” 


We are convinced that if the pupil reads 
this fable by means of the italic letters three 
or four times witha master, those who have 
not resorted to this method will be asto- 
nished at the correctness of his pronuncia- 
tion. ‘The other lessons are alike excellent, 
making the whole a useful little guide, 
which we warmly recommend to our 
readers. 





Miscellaneous. 





EDUCATION OF RUSSIAN 
NOBILITY. 


TuE education given to the young nobility is 
far from being on a liberal footing; all isdone 
in military style, with military attendance, 
costume, and discipline, strangely worked 
into its system ; the endeavour is tomake the 
lads intelligent, and yet to keep them so 
habitually mechanical that their acquire- 
meats shall! always be at the disposal of the 
government. Their minds are drilled like 
their bodies, and though not serfs, they are 
iacapable of appreciating, indeed, are totally 
devoid of, any clear ideas of the value of 
free institutions, and the relative rights of 
men—* equal rights to unequal things.” 
They must all go into “ the service,” civil 
or military, generally beginning with the 
latter, and many of them are frequently 
entrusted with appointments in the former 
after this auspicious training. If they 
refuse to serve, they lose their privileges of 
nobility, not only for themselves, but for 
their children. Many a youth of good 
ability, on leaving the Lycée, or the hands 
of his private tutor, is therefore forced into 
a profession for which he has no disposition, 
and is possibly totally unfit. He may be 
wealthy, and disposed to use his riches in a 
beneficial and creditable manner, but he is 
not allowed to do so in the way most conso- 
nant with his feelings, and most suited to 
his character. He lives neither for himself 
nor for his country, but for the emperor 
aud his purposes, and commences his career 
by entering upon his duties in the Preobra- 
jeusky, or some other crack regiment of the 
guards. Years of service must be gone 
through before he can retire: during that 


period, the wearisome uniformity of palace 
duty leads to monotony of ideas, and he 
gradually sinks into the mere soldier of 
formalities by the force of habit, and the 
impossibility of exercising, in the trammels 
of his profession, the mental powers that he 
may have valued and cultivated in his 
youth. At the expiration of the term of 
service, the energy of his mind, unable 
to contend against circumstances, has eva- 
porated; every frank and generous feeling 
is quenched by its routine, or, if not 
quenched, suppressed; and the man is 
moulded to the pattern of the government. 
The many rest apathetically under this; 
a few secretly cherishing the feelings and 
hopes of ameliorating, politically or other- 
wise, the condition of their country, become 
objects of suspicion. Suchis the nature ofthis 
despotic government, that to dissent isto rebel, 
and to rebel—death : the mitigated punish- 
ment, exile to Siberia, or service in the ranks 
of thearmy of the Caucasus. Some, however, 
contemplate revolution and change merely 
from motives of ambition and personal 
aggrandizement, They have no plan for 
the improvement of their countrymen, or 
their emancipation ; their only object is to 
get power into their own hands, 

It might be supposed that the present 
emperor would have extended the scheme 
laid down by his predecessor, and encouraged 
the intercourse of the nobility with other 
nations; but his policy has been of a con- 
trary tendency, for during his reign there 
has been great difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to travel.* In the days of Cathe- 
rine, a Russian noble required neither pass- 
port nor permission for such a purpose; 
now he cannot leave the country without 
both: he must, unless he has great influ- 
ence, give a special reason. If the benefit 
of his health, or that of any member of his 
family, is assigned, the answer is, “ We 
have the climate of Italy in the Crimea”— 
if the education of his children, “ We have 
the universities of Moscow, Kharkoff, and 
Kicf!” where they will learn just as much 
as the state chooses they shall know, oP 
nothing at all. The emperor can see 
plainly enough that liberal education is the 
forerunner of the downfall of absolute 
power; but instead of cherishing enlarged 
views, and meeting the advance of such 
principles by just and gradual concessions, 
and the modification of that power, he 
endeavours to stifle every feeling of the 
kind, and shrinks from grappling with its 
progress.— Captain Jesse. 


* By an Ukase of September 1, 1840, a tax has 
been laid on all passports for Russians travelling 
to foreign countries! and by another of this year, 
all Russian subjects married to foreigners are 
obliged to return home—the nobles within five, 
an.| the burghcrs within three years. 
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THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF 
LIFE ASSURANCE.* 


No company agrees to return to its customers 
the amount which they contribute, but every 
company guarantees the value which it pro- 
mises, be it more or less than the value 
received. On this head Professor De Morgan 
has well said, “it is an agreement by which 
those who have more than average success 
resign the overplus in favour of those who 
have less.” The cerTaInty is the only 
thing bargained for—trade and speculation 
might have realized greater results—trade 
and speculation might have realized ruin. 
The man who is dependant upon his daily 
exertions for the support of his family, must 
feel that the comfort of his own family is 
dependant for its continuance upon his con- 
tinued existence. Existence no science can 
guarantee—life insurance guarantees its 
average objects. 

As society is formed, the father feels that 
it is the duty of religion, as well as of feel- 
ing, to use every proper means for the hap- 
piness of his family when he himself shall 
be removed from them. He knows that 
to-morrow, that even to-day, is not his; 
and though he may be content in his own 
mind that to-morrow for himself may take 
care of itself, he desires also that the to- 
morrow of his children may not be de- 
pendant for its sunshine upon his. 

He mistrusts not Providence, for he knows 
that Providence is guided by certain and 
irrefragable laws ; and he deems it no irre- 
ligion to study those laws, that he may learn 
the future from the present and the past. 

It is not in a general treatise of this nature 
fitting or expedient to dwell too long upon 
the fundamental principle on which are 
grounded all the results of life assurance— 
the certainty and constancy of the natural 
laws; but, so far from irrelevant, it is 
necessary that we consider them, at least in 
their bearing wpon the duration and pro- 
bable existence of human life. 

Yet, strange to say, there are men to be 
met with who have gone so far as to doubt 
the compatibilities of such provision for the 
future, with a true religious dependance 
upon Providence; and “take no heed for 
the things of to-morrow, but let to-morrow 
provide for the things of itself,” is quoted as 
arule against such mistrust of the Divine 
goodness, 

As long as man possesses reason, he must 
reason from cause to effect, from the past 
to the future ; and that only is a distrust of 


* The Hand Book for Life Assurers. A popular 
guide to the knowledge of the system of life ussu- 


rance; with an t of its and of 





its useful application to the different classes of the 
community, together with an explanation of the 
various modes of doing business. London: Cun- 
ningham and Mortimer, St. Martin’s Place. 
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Providence which distrusts the blessing of 
Providence on the efforts which experience 
and reason have shewn to be adapted to the 
end in view. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the 
duration of individual life—nothing more 
certain, ceteris paribus, than its average 
continuance. In the same age, and in the 
same country, the rate of mortality may be 
so affected by the varying quantity of food 
in proportion to the population, by occa- 
sional epidemics and other causes, that the 
deductions, even of a series of observations, 
will not be exactly applicable to every 
period. But who can doubt that even these 
variations are guided by certain laws, and 
that a more extended induction might even 
enable us to allow, as it were, for the 
“ parallax” in our observations, and calcu- 
late, almost to astronomical nicety, the laws 
of human existence. The tables already 
calculated are sufficiently correct, upon the 
average, to shew that a nearer and nearer 
approximation is being made to a know- 
ledge of these laws, and the attention which 
has been bestowed upon the subject by men 
of mind and science, and the experience of 
the various corporate bodies who have as- 
sumed them as a basis for business, will 
continue to perfect the results. 

Out of a certain number of throws of the 
dice is calculated by arithmeticians the exact 
number of aces which will come up; and 
were the throws made by a machine, as 
uninfluenced by external causes as the cal- 
culations of arithmetic, the result would ex- 
actly correspond with the assumption. But 
the throws are made by human fingers, 
which are affected by varying temperature, 
and by the varying positions of the medium 
by which the throws are made, and these 
the arithmetician cannot compute. Thus 
the results even of many thousands of at- 
tempts will hardly correspond with the 
arithmetical conclusions. But who doubts 
that the law exists—that not any one side 
of the die falls to the ground but under 
equal necessity as another, and that (again 
other things being equal) with equal causes 
equal results will be obtained by a series of 
experiments. ‘“ Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground” unguided by a cause—necessary 
and certain. 

Thus, while the basis of computation is 
ever necessarily limited, we may still place 
some reliance on the conclusions of a thou- 
sand observations under similar circum- 
stances. Yet, in page 11 of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s “ quite indescribable” book called 
Chartism, you will find these words :— 

“ Northampton tables, compiled by Dr. 
Price, from ‘registers of the parish of All 
Saints, from 1735 to 1780;? Carlisle tables, 
collected by Dr. Heysham, from observa- 
tions of Carlisle city for eight years, ‘the 
calculations founded on them’ conducted by 
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another doctor ; incredible document, con- 
sidered satisfactory ‘by men of science in 
France.’ Alas! is it not as if some zealous 
scientific son of Adam had proved the 
deepening of the ocean, by survey, accurate 
or cursory, of two mudplashes on the coast 
of the Isle of Dogs?” 

Now the whole question here is this—Can 
any reliance, in future calculations, be 
placed on the results of observations in one 
parish of England, conducted for forty-five 
years, and scientifically analyzed ;—or, is the 
proportion of time and of space so limited 
as to make such reliance visionary and ab- 
surd? This is a question of probability, 
which is to be answered by the feeling of 
the individual to whom the facts are pre- 
sented. Mr. Carlyle, whom no one will 
accuse of denying the general importance of 
the Baconian system of induction, feels that 
the induction here is insufficient. There 
are many who will feel that it is sufficiently 
extensive for all useful purposes. The 
results of the late census, however, will no 
doubt serve at least to correct all tables 
hitherto published; and greater reliance 
must be placed upon observations so con- 
ducted, than upon any previous data. 

Our business, however, at present, is the 
general treatment of the subject of the life 
assurance principle, in its relation to duty and 
interest, It has been well said by Professor 
De Morgan, that the “ theory of insurance, 
though based upon self-interest, is the_most 
enlightened and benevolent form which the 
projects of self-interest ever took. It is, in 
fact, in a limited sense and practicable 
method, the agreement of a community to 
consider the goods of its individual members 
as common. It is an agreement that those 
whose fortune it shall be to have more than 
average success shall resign the overplus in 
favour of those who have less.” 

It is true, indeed, that were A. assured 
that he should live for fifty years, and that 
B. should die to-morrow, the chances are 
that self-interest would persuade benevo- 
lence to confine its charity at home, and in- 
stead of contributing 11.. a-year to an in- 
surance office, in order that B., who lives 
only to pay one annual pound, may receive 
50. to-morrow, while A.’s 50/. will but pur- 
chase the same moiety for his children in 
fifty years, he would lay by his 1/. a year 
with his bankers, that his children might 
receive it with due interest in due time. 
But not knowing quite so much of the 
future, his self-interest plays the part of 
benevolence, and both A. and B. contribute 
their 11. a-year to the common fund that 
they may have the satisfaction, each, of 
knowing that, pecuniarily speaking, they 
may die to-morrow. 

Thus, we may lay aside the mere question 
of duty, and appeal to the family instincts 
and to self-regard; and the majority of 





men, it will be admitted, are more likely to 
be influenced for good through such a 
medium, than through the higher principle 
of a wide-minded benevolence. 

De Morgan further remarks, that “though 
as yet the theory has only been applied 
to the reparation of the evils arising from 
storm, fire, premature death, disease, and 
old age, yet there is no placing a limit to 
the extensions which its application might 
receive, if the public were fully aware of its 
principles, and of the safety with which they 
may be put in practice.” 

ndeed, the principle of life assurance 
being simply that of assuring the “ ave- 
rage” to the “ individual,” its extension to 
other laws beside those of mortality is obvi- 
ous, and may be recognised both in mer- 
cantile and benevolent associations. It is 
this principle which has lately been made 
use of in the formation of a “ Guarantee 
Company,” by which, for a certain annual 
contribution, the amount of the pecuniary 
security required in offices of trust and 
responsibility is guaranteed in the event of 
defalcation. 

The advantage of such an institution to 
the friends of responsible officers, as well as 
to the parties to whom those officers are 
responsible, is even greater than to the 
officers themselves. It is always a delicate, 
and frequently a dangerous, loan—that of 
one’s name and character in favour of a 
friend—the lender or guaranteer is placed 
upon the edge of a precipice; his fortune, to 
the extent guaranteed, being no longer 
solely dependant on his own energies and 
character, but on those of his brother, or 
his kinsman, for whom he becomes bound ; 
and all his endeavours and all his success 
may be frustrated in a moment, by the 
failure of his friend to redeem his own 
obligations. Now, by the system above 
mentioned, every man becomes his own 
security. Instead of asking his friend to 
become responsible for his good conduct, his 
own annual subscription obtains him the 
right, and not the favour, of a full pecuniary 
guarantee—and himself, his friend, and his 
employer, are secured independently of each 
other. 

The Mutual Accumulation Society, also, 
of Edinburgh, may be regarded as exhibit- 
ing a new application, or rather a new com- 
bination of the laws of probability. In this 
association, the excitement involved in the 
chances of a Tontine lottery is amalga- 
mated with the certainty of a deferred 
assurance; at a certain period “ nominated 
in the bond,” all the survivors of a certain 
class dividing the accumulated premiums 
of the whole class. 

Besides the usual objects of a friendly 
society — such as providing a temporary 
maintenance in times of sickness and de- 
fraying funeral expenses—an attempt has 
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lately been made to employ the principle of 
life assurance, in establishing, in London, 
an institution which promised to form a 
most important addition to the usual cha- 
ritable hospitals and dispensaries. There 
are many persons living in London and 
other great towns dependant solely on their 
own exertions—living without immediate 
relatives, or at least without being in im- 
mediate connexion with relatives or de- 
pendants—who, in case of sickness, find no 
adequate provision for their comfort or 
careful attendance, save at an expense un- 
suited to their means. Such persons living, 
when in health, respectably, and in com- 
parative comfort, are thus, when attacked 
by sickness, reduced to the alternative of 
ruinous expense, or the eleemosynary at- 
tention of the hospital. And it was to meet 
their position that the institution referred to 
(which was to be called the “ Sanatorium”) 
was proposed. The plan suggested was, 
that, by payment of an annual premium, 
medical attendance and comfortable apart- 
ments were secured in the event of sickness 
or accident; and thus the sudden expense 
and discomfort to which—without this 
system, which may be termed that of health 
assurance—the party had been constantly 
liable, was completely provided against. 

We do not know to what extent these 
views have been realized by the gentlemen, 
among whom we may particularly mention 
Dr. Southwood Smith, who propounded 
them ; but of the ultimate success of such 
an institution there should be as little doubt 
as of its necessity and usefulness, 

Sir Edward Bulwer, we think it is, who 
strenuously recommends the formation of 
what might be called club-unions, on similar 
principles ; and it is a strange circumstance 
that the advantage of such associations has 
been scarcely recognised to any extent but 
by that very class of society, the highest, 
which least stands in need of union and 
joint-stockism to secure either luxury or 
comfort. That a club formed upon this 
principle of mutual co-operation might be 
made a useful as well as harmless means of 
increasing both personal comforts and social 
influence among the middle and laborious 
classes, appears pretty obvious; and it is 
not less apparent that its objects might 
embrace something higher than the mere 
addition of luxury. By a small annual sub- 
scription, the objects of a union and of a 
club might be easily conjoined, so that in 
case of temporary want, arising from com- 
mercial crisis or dearth of employment, an 
asylum and provision might be in prospect. 

There is but one other object connected 


with the extension of the life assurance prin- © 


ciple, on which we shall occupy the reader 
further, and we shall then proceed to the 
elucidation of the various positions of life 
which life assurance, as at present consti- 
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tuted, is so materially calculated to influence 
and secure. 

The over-population of this country, from 
the laws of birth, is closely connected with 
the provision for heirs and dependants, con- 
tingent upon the laws of death; and it is 
impossible, in considering one subject, alto- 
gether to overlook the other. It is the 
constant pressure of population on subsist- 
ence, that, more than any other thing in 
economics, affects the ratio of disease and 
mortality, and to restore the equilibrium 
here is to restore the equilibrium of social 
happiness. And the life assurance offices 
are interested, perhaps, more than they are 
themselves aware, in remedying an evil 
which, along with over-speculation, is the 
cause of the life-shortening anxiety of the 
uneasy or middle classes, as well as of the 
disease and mortality of the lowest. The 
great remedy of the day, in which there is 
a growing faith, is emigration—to replenish 
the earth being at length deemed no less a 
duty than to increase and multiply ; and we 
believe that the objects of emigration might 
be most materially promoted by a combi- 
nation of the principles of modern coloniza- 
tion with those of life assurance. 

The principle of modern colonization is, 
as is well known, to sell labour to the 
capitalist along with land—to charge more 
than the mere value of the soil, in order to 
guarantee a supply of labour to make the 
Jand available. It is obvious that in this 
manner the man of money and the man 
of labour are both assisted; the former 
being able, out of his capital, to be at a 
large immediate outlay in passage and land, 
which will ultimately be well redeemed; 
the other, at the expense of the former, 
obtaining a new field for the development 
of his energy and skill. But the moderate 
capitalist—the middle-class man—is hardly 
benefited, for he neither can lay out like 
the former, nor be franked like the other. 

It occurs that a “land insurance com- 
pany” might meet his case by giving, in 
return for a guarantee premium on the life 
of a person of moderate capital, but of 
energy and character, an immediate pos- 
session in land, instead of an equivalent 
amount of money at death—immediate acres 
instead of prospective pounds. 

An incorporated company might easily, 
without great capital, make such an arrange- 
ment with a land company as might render 
the details of this plan simple and manage- 
able ; and there are no doubt many persons 
of sufficient eligibility, ready to avail them- 
selves of it, so as to equalize the risk. 

Thus, A., instead of paying 2I. a-year to 
secure 100/. to his family at death, pays and 
guarantees that premium for an immediate 

session of one hundred acres with pro- 
portionate labour. His moderate capital is 
sufficient to provide him with the other 
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necessaries of a colonist ; and the improve- 
ment of his land would soon be the best of 
all securities to the company who supplied 
him with the land, and the labour to im- 
prove it. 


HOW TO PROCURE SOUND AND 
REFRESHING SLEEP AT WILL. 


In the first place, we will suppose a person 
moderately sleepless. He has retired to 
bed and cannot rest. He tosses and tumbles 
about; turns first on one side and then on 
the other; shifts his pillow; pulls the bed- 
clothes over his shoulders ; draws his knees 
up to his abdomen; places his right arm 
under his head; in short, exhausts the 
resources usually put in requisition on 
these occasions, and yet has failed to pro- 
cure nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep. 
What is then to be done? 

Rabelais tells a story of some monks who, 
oppressed with wakefulness, resolutely ad- 
dressed themselves to prayer, and before 
they had concluded half a dozen aves, or 
paternosters, we forget which, they all fell 
asleep. Macnish repeated some lines of 
poetry; Sir John Sinclair counted; and 
Franklin took his air-bath—that is, walked 
about his chamber “ sans culottes.” All 
these resources seem at times to have pro- 
duced the desired effect, but never to have 
been always successful. The following plan 
has never failed, so far as we are aware, 
but in two instances, and they are remark- 
able cases, as both the parties move in very 
different spheres of life—the one being an 
ornament to the House of Lords, the other 
the talented editor of a morning journal. 

We then suppose all these attempts have 
failed, and the patient—for he is indeed a 
“ sufferer” who cannot sleep —still awake. 

Let him turn on his right side, place his 
head comfortably on the pillow, so that it 
exactly occupies the angle a line drawn 
from the head to the shoulder would form, 
and then, slightly closing his lips, take 
rather a full inspiration, breathing as much 
as he possibly can through the nostrils. 
This, however, is not absolutely necessary, 
as some persons breathe always through 
their mouths during sleep, and rest as sound 
as those who do not. Having taken a full 
inspiration, the lungs are then to be left to 
their own action—that is, the respiration is 
neither to he accelerated nor retarded. The 
attention must now be fixed upon the action 
in which the patient is engaged. He must 
depict to himself that he sees the breath 
passing from his nostrils in a continuous 
stream, and the very instant that he brings 
his mind to conceive this apart from all 
other ideas, conscic and 'y de- 





* The Anatomy of Sleep; or the Art of Procuring 
Sound and Refreshing Slumber at Will. ByEdward 
Binns, M.D. London: Churchill, Princes Street. 


part—imagination slumbers—fancy becomes 
dormant—thought subdued—the sentient 
faculties lose their susceptibility—the vital 
or ganglionic system assumes the sove- 
reignty—and, as we before remarked, he 
no longer wakes, but sleeps. 

This train of phenomena is but the effort 
of a moment. The instant the mind is 
brought to the contemplation of a single 
sensation, that instant the sensorium abdi- 
cates the throne, and the hypnotic faculty 
steeps it in oblivion. 

Sponging the body before retiring to rest, 
whether in winter or summer, and rubbing 
the surface afterwards with a coarse towel, 
are preliminary steps which conduce much 
to sound repose. 

If sleeplessness be the effect of severe 
pain, an anodyne, under advice of the medi- 
cal attendant, may be taken; but this, if 
possible, should be avoided. If from cold 
feet, a blanket at the foot of the bed, between 
the sheets, will give the necessary heat ; or, 
what is as effective, sponge the feet with a 
coarse towel dipped in water, then dry them 
well, and put on a clean pair of worsted 
socks. This precaution should be taken by 
all persons who are liable to colds, coughs, 
and asthmas; and East and West Indians 
should never, till they have become accli- 
matized, sleep without them. 

On no account should the bed be placed 
so that the rays of light from the window 
will fall upon the eyes, or be allowed to 
stream in upon them horizontally. In such 
cases, sound sleep is nearly impossible. 

The bed-room should be large and airy, 
and in winter a fire should be lighted in it at 
least two hours before the period of retiring. 
The reprehensible custom of going from a 
parlour or drawing-room heated to seventy 
or eighty degrees, to a room where water is 
probably freezing, is the remains of a bar- 
baric ignorance, the existence of which 
seems to us almost incredible in the nine- 
teenth century. The saving will be very 
great—not only in the doctor’s, but the 
batcher’s bill, for Liebig observes, “ our 
clothes are but equivalents for our food. 
The warmer we clothe ourselves, the more 
we lessen the necessity for eating, because 
the loss of warmth, the cooling, and there- 
with the compensation to be effected by 
food, is lessened. If we went naked as the 
Indians, or were exposed to cold in the 
North, by hunting or fishing, we should be 
able to devour half a calf, and afterwards 
more than a dozen tallow candles, as warm- 
clothed travellers with astonishment have 
told us. We should be able to consume the 
same quantity of spirit, or of oil, without 
injury; because the carbon and hydrogen 
which they contain serve to counterbalance 
the external temperature.” This is a hint, 
then, worth a whole library of medical 
recipes for colds, coughs, and asthmas. 
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LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 
Born, 1638; died, 1715. 


Tre death of Cardinal Mazarin may be 
called the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XIV. From that time the king was 
his own prime minister, and he thought to 
rule the state despotically ; but he was by 
tarns ruled himself, not by one, but by many. 
The agitation of the realm since the death 
of Louis XIII. had produced the ordinary 
consequences of agitation, in the genius 
which it had called up in every department. 

The beginning of his reign was the 
most prosperous possible. Colbert was mi- 
nister, and the best of ministers ; and his 
generals held the first rank in Europe as 
to reputation. The talents of Louis were, 
in fact, rather below mediocrity; but he 
possessed the great power of forming his 
manners and character upon a good model, 
and of adhering to it, which is often 
more valuable in the conduct of life than 
the very greatest abilities. By nature, he 
was a lover of order and regularity ; he was 
prudent, moderate, secret, the master of his 
actions and his tongue. For these qualities 
he was indebted to nature—education had 
done nothing for him. He had a passion, 
however, or rather a foible—namely, vanity, 
or, as it was then called, a love of glory. 
No flattery was too gross for him; in- 
cense was the only intellectual food he im- 
bibed. His creatures had abundant oppor- 
tunities of applying large doses of the most 
fulsome flattery, and of prostrating them- 
selves before him, of assuming an air of 
utter nothingness in his presence, and of 
attributing to him the praise of every 
scheme they had invented. 

The king’s love of sieges and reviews 
was another form of this his only enthu- 
siasm —his passion for himself. A siege 
was a fine opportunity of exhibiting him- 
self; and at reviews, his fine person, his 
skill in horsemanship, and that air of dig- 
nity which he possessed, enabled him to 
play the first part with great effect. His 
whole conversation fell on his campaigns 
and his troops; and however tiresome this 
became, it was redeemed by the majesty 
and propriety of his expressions. His mind 
ran on small matters; he was incessantly 
occupied with the minutiz of military affairs 
—clothing, arms, &c. ; but he told a story 
better than any man of his time. 

His frequent changes of residence were 
made for the purpose of keeping up a num- 
ber of artificial distinctions, by which he 
kept the courtiers in a perpetual state of 
anxiety and expectation. It was the fashion 
to request to accompany him, to ask for 
ne at court, and the courtier was 
elated or humiliated accordingly as these 
favours were granted. Louis XIV. not only 
knew how to keep his courtiers alive to a 
sense of the distinctions he granted, but he 


had a faculty of personal observation, which 
seems peculiar to royalty. The absence or 
presence of any one was noticed; in his 
own mind, he kept an accurate account of 
these things. When he was asked for any- 
thing for a person who was seldom seen, he 
would say, “I do not know him ;” or for 
one who came rarely to court —‘‘ He is 
a man I never see;’ and these sentences 
were final. He had spies and reporters 
every where, and of all classes. All letters by 
post were opened with extraordinary dexte- 
rity and promptitude; and sometimes the 
letters themselves were laid before the king. 
The secrecy with which this department of 
espionage was conducted was impenetrable. 
Neither secrecy nor dissimulation was difli- 
cult for the king; he, however, piqued him- 
self on keeping his word, but gave it rarely.* 

Louis XIV. was the model of a king, for 
representation—the very hero of addresses, 
petitions, levees, reviews, and festivals. In 
all personal matters he was perfect ; there 
was a grace in all he did, a precision and 
refinement in all he said, that rendered an 
attention from him a distinction; he knew 
the value of it, and may have been said to 
have sold his words—nay, even his smile, 
even his looks. He spoke rarely to any 
one; when he did, it was with brevity and 
majesty : no harsh word ever escaped him ; 
and when he reprimanded, it was done with 
an air of kindness. He may be said to 
have been polished to the very limits of his 
nature; no one better marked the distinc- 
tions of age, merit, and rank, in his mode of 
reception. His manner to women was most 
respectful ; he took off his hat, and never 
replaced it as long as he was speakihg to 
them. To men of rank, he took off his hat 
for a moment; and with those of inferior 
degree, he contented himself with touching 
his hat. When with the princes of the 
blood, he exhibited the same manner as when 
with the ladies ; but all this time his pride 
shone in his eyes-~his looks proclaimed his 
sovereignty over everything and everybody 
round him, to that degree, that the most in- 
trepid were awed by them; and in what- 
ever moment of his life he was beheld, his 
ceewemee proclaimed him absolute and a 

ing. 

The service of the palace was like clock- 
work, which was no small inconvenience to 
the courtiers, who were obliged to be in 
particular saloons or galleries at certain 
hours of their master’s day. 

Louis treated his servants with favour 
and consideration, and their influence over 
him was great. He was icular in ascer- 
taining with what attention they had been 
treated when sent of a message. He used 
to relate with complacency that he one day 
sent one of his footmen to the Duke de 
Montbazon, Governor of Paris, who was at 


* See Foreign Quarterly, vol. ix. 
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that time in one of his chateaux, and who, 
on the arrival of the royal servant, was just 
sitting down to dinner. The duke made 
the servant sit down to dinner with him, 
and when he departed, accompanied him to 
the door, in honour of his master; and this 
act of base servility greatly pleased the king. 

There must have been something very 
imposing in the expression of Louis’ coun- 
tenance, and the majesty of his deportment: 
on occasions of ceremony, it was necessary 
to be accustomed to him, not to be over- 
awed by these looks of royalty. When ha- 
rangues were made to him, his own answers 
were models of propriety, and were often con- 
ceived in an agreeable tone of compliment. 
On gayer occasions, he was graceful and 
easy ; all was grand, decent, and noble, ani- 
mated by an air of gaiety and good-humour, 
which, joined to his handsome appearance, 
made his manner irresistible.* 

Louis XIV. excelled in sports and exer- 
cises; he loved the air, lived much out of 
doors, and was the best shot in France. He 
used to follow the stag at Fontainbleau, 
after he broke his arm, in a caléche drawn 
by four ponies, which he managed at full 
gallop with admirable skill. Connected 
with his fondess for shooting, was his at- 
tachment to dogs, of which he used to keep 
seven or eight in his apartments, and feed 
them himself. 

His turn for magnificence and splendour 
was extensively imitated ; it spread all over 
court, camp, and city, and reduced the no- 
bility to poverty and difficulties, which the 
Duke de Saint-Simon says the king foresaw 
and calculated upon, to second his own pur- 
poses of subjugating the grand seigneurs of 
France, by means more artful and more 
certain than the violent measures of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. 

The death-bed of this extraordinary man 
is as fine a piece of acting as any other of 
his life. Louis died as he had lived, with 
all the grace and decorum he loved in his 
brightest moments. His addresses to his 
friends and attendants and to the little 
Dauphin were so studied and perfect, that 
the description of them produces the effect 
of a well-acted play ; every person present 
was in tears. He was long dying; when 
he appeared at the worst, the courtiers de- 
serted his apartments, and flocked about the 
Duke of Orleans. When he rallied, the re- 
action was sudden, and the duke was left 
alone. In his last days on earth, the king 
shewed great strength of mind, but with it 
exhibiting to the last hour of his life that 
passion for admiration which had been his 
characteristic through life. 

At a quarter-past eight o’clock in the 
morning of the lst of September, 1715, 
Louis XIV. breathed his last. When the 
event was known, the first “ Gentilhomme 


* See Saint Simon’s Memoirs. 
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de la Chambre” opened the window, and 
cried out three times from the balcony— 
“ Le Roi est mort!” then breaking his cane 
in two, he took another, and cried out— 
“Vive le Roi!” The clock of Versailles 
was stopped at the time at which the king 
expired, and remained so until the death of 
his successor. 

The body of Louis XIV. was transferred, 
nine days after his death, to Saint-Denis. 
The pomp of his funeral ceremony was in- 
terrupted by the rejoicings of the people ; 
they erected tents near the road-side, where 
they laughed and sang, calling out, that the 
houses of the Jesuits should be set on fire 
by the torches of the funeral procession. 
Massillon pronounced the funeral oration 
of Louis le Grand ; the people pronounced 
their eulogium in a different manner. 

Many panegyrites have celebrated the 
reign of Louis XIV., but none have suc- 
ceeded so well as the Cardinal de Maury, 
“ This king had at the head of his armies, 
Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, Catenat. 
Boufflers, Crequi, Montesquiou, Vendome, 
and Villars; Colbert, Louvois, and Torcy, 
were called to direct his councils; Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon, informed him 
what were his duties; Vauban fortified his 
towns; Riguet constructed his canals ; 
Perrault and Mansard built his palaces; 
Puget, Girardon, Poussin, Le Sueur, and 
Le Brun embellished and ornamented them; 
Le Notre laid out his gardens; Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Quinault, La Fontaine, 
La Bruyére, and Boileau enlightened his 
reason and amused his leisure hours ; Mon- 
tausier, Bossuet, Beauvilliers, Fénélon, 
Huet, Fléchier, and the Abbé Fleury 
brought up his children and grandchildren. 
With this brilliant ‘ cortége’ of immortal 
geniuses is Louis XIV. surrounded in the 
eyes of posterity. 

“ Should any one pretend to argue that 
such advantages come by chance, which in 
one age produced so many persons of all 
degrees of talent, I would answer, in ap- 
plying to Louis XIV. a reflection of Sully’s 
with regard to Henry IV.:—‘ It is to the 
king that belongs the praise due to a good 
government ; for good subjects are never 
wanting under any king; but kings are 
often wanting to good subjects.’ ”.—Madame 
de Sévigné and her Contemporaries. 





Fearful Odds.—Corvisart, a French phy- 
sician of some celebrity during the latter 
portion of the last century, was once la- 
menting, in company, the premature death 
of Dr. Backer. “ It was not, at all events, 
for want of medical aid that he died,” said 
he, “ for in the last days of his illness we, 
Hallé, Portal, and myself, did not quit him 
for an instant.”—“ Alas!” interrupted the 
Abbé Siéyés, “ what could he possibly do 
against three of you?” 
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SOME FACTS RESPECTING THE DEATH- 
BED OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


“Dr. Bocuse wrote an Essay on the Di- 
vine Authority of the New Testament, in- 
tended chiefly for the refutation of infidels, 
by a discussion of the principal objections 
which they make to Chnistianity. Of this 
important work the author sent a copy to 
Napoleon, at St. Helena. The emperor 
read it with interest and satisfaction ; and, 
if it did not completely lead him to the ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus Christ as his Sa- 
viour, it had a powerful influence in remov- 
ing his doubts and producing some degree 
of conviction. After his death, this copy 
became the property of a non-commissioned 
officer, who taught English to the children 
of the emperor’s attendants. Upon the re- 
turn of the regiment to England, he pre- 
sented it to Dr. Bogue, who accepted it 
with deep emotion, regarding the circum- 
stance as an evidence of the divine blessing 
on his work. 

“ About the same time, the French Abbé 
Bonavita went from Paris, through Belgium 
and England, to St. Helena, in order to be 
the emperor’s chaplain. In Belgium, he 
became acquainted with an Englishman, 
a zealous supporter of the Bible Society. 
They travelled together to London, and 
had much intercourse during the abbé’s stay 
in that city. The English gentleman availed 
himself of the opportunity to entrust to the 
abbé a splendidly bound bible, of a beautiful 
edition, begging him to present it to the 
unhappy exile. He thankfully undertook 
the commission, saying that he was sure 
the emperor would highly value the pre- 
sent. This proved to be the fact. Persons 
fully entitled to credit, who attended Napo- 
leon’s dying bed, have declared that he as- 
siduously read the Holy Scriptures; and 
that, in the pangs of his severe malady, he 
often, with strong emotion, uttered the 
great name of Jesus. 

“Tt may even be said, that he ‘ confessed 
Christ before men.’ In a familiar but so- 
lemn conversation, he exclaimed, with the 
expressive accent and emphatic brevity, 
which had an electric effect, ‘I know men; 
and I tell you that Jesus was not a man. 
His religion is a self-existent mystery ; and 
it proceeded from a mind not human. There 
is in it a deep peculiarity of character which 
has produced a succession of doctrines and 
maxims till then unknown. Jesus borrowed 
nothing from human knowledge. Only in 
himself are found completely the example 
or the imitation of his life. Neither was 
he a philosopher; for his proofs were 
miracles, and his disciples from the very 
first adored him. In fact, science and phi- 
losophy are powerless to salvation; and the 
sole object of Jesus, in coming into the 
world, was to unveil the mysteries of heaven 


and the laws of mind. Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, and I, have founded empires ; 
but on what have we rested the creations of 
our genius? Upon force. Only Jesus has 
founded an empire upon love; and, at this 
moment, millions of men would die for him. 
It was not a day nor a battle that won the 
victory over the world for the Christian reli- 
gion. No; it was a long war, a fight of 
three centuries; begun by the apostles, 
and continued by their successors and the 
flow of the Christian generations that fol- 
lowed. In that war, all the kings and 
powers of the earth were on one side; on 
the other side, 1 see no army, but a myste- 
rious force, and a few men scattered here 
and there through all parts of the world, 
and who had no rallying point but their 
faith in the mysteries of the cross. I die 
before my time, and my body will be put 
into the ground to become the food of 
worms. Such is the fate of the great Na- 
poleon! What an abyss between my deep 
wretchedness, and Christ’s eternal kingdom, 
proclaimed, loved, adored, and spreading 
through the world! Was that dying? 
Was it not rather to live? The death of 
Christ is the death of God.’ 

“ With these words Napoleon ceased ; 
but General Bertrand making no reply, he 
added, ‘If you do not understand that Jesus 
Christ is God, I have been wrong in calling 
you, general.’ ”— Evangelical Magazine. 


EDUCATION WILL NOT MAKE THE INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES ABOVE THE DUTIES 
OF THEIR SPHERE. 


THE intellectual power of a nation is op- 
posed to the physical force of it, just as the 
spirit is opposed to the flesh, and every 
means should be used to strengthen the one, 
in order to control the other. I believe that 
so far from endangering the present grada- 
tions of society, it would render them more 
stable, and more worthy of being so. I 
admit, that knowledge is power, and that 
if you give additional power to the lower 
classes, unless the higher classes improve 
in knowledge also, it will be endangering 
them. Well, then, all I can say is, let them 
be so endangered, as the danger will rouse 
them to exert themselves, and maintain 
their superiority by cultivating their minds 
still more and more. WHAT 4 DESOLATE 
WASTE OF TALENT AND LEISURE MIGHT 
THEN BE EMPLOYED! But if the poor 
people’s minds be cultivated, will they 
work? Yes, for let the rich improve them- 
selves, and they will always maintain their 
own position ; and knowledge, when it ceases 
to be a distinction, will not make the vulgar 
above the duties of their humble sphere.— 
The late Rev. A. J. Scott, D.D., Lord Nel- 
son’s Chaplain. 





The Gatherer. 


Gray the poet was both timid and fasti- 
dious, even to disease. His heart was bene- 
volent, moral, and virtuous ; and his feelings 
exquisite, profound, and sublime. Added to 
his classical and splendid genius, he was a 
man of powerful reason, strong sense, deep 

ity, and accurate knowledge ofmankind. 
His scholarship was perfect, because, while 
it was pre-eminently minute and exact, it 
was inspired by the very highest degree of 
poetical taste. He lived in the dull apart- 
ments of a small cottage, amid petty cabals 
and tasteless mathematicians, little che- 
rished and little noticed. His autumnal tours 
infused a little temporary life into him; 
but college habits, morbid native delicacy 
and native shyness, each of them strength- 
ened by his solitary studies, crossed those 
tours with many occasional disgusts. He 
died of the gout, partly hereditary, and partly 
brought on by the spleen of early family 
misfortunes, and of a lonely, neglected, and 
mortified life—E. B. B. 


Poor fellow, sixpence, give it ’um.—The 
natives of Australia pay but little regard to 
the wounds they receive in duels, or which 
are inflicted on them as punishments; their 
sufferings from all injuries are much less 
than those which Europeans would undergo 
in similar circumstances. This may proba- 
bly arise from their abstemious mode of 
life, and from their never using any other 
beverage than water. A striking instance 
of their apathy with regard to wounds was 
shewn on one occasion in a fight which 
took place in the village of Perth, in West- 
ern Australia :—a native man received a 
wound in that portion of his frame which is 
only presented the enemies when in the act 
of flight ; and the spear, which was barbed, 
remained sticking in the wound. A gentle- 
man, who was standing by watching the 
fray, regarded the man with looks of pity 
and commiseration, which the native per- 
ceiving, came up to him, holding the spear 
(still in the wound) in one hand, and turn- 
ing round, so as to expose the injury he had 
received, said, in the most moving terms, 
“ Poor fellow, sixpence, give it ’um.”— 
Captain Grey’s Travels in Australia, 

Beating Jonathan.—A very singular in- 
vestigation took place some time since be- 
fore the Tribunal of Termelad (Sweden), 
arising out of the following circumstances : 
—A robber, having been condemned to 
death, was hanged according to his sentence 
in the public highway. A miller, returning 
home, perceiving that life was not extinct, 


and influenced by a very natural feeling of | 


pity, cut him down and conveyed him to 
his mill. The robber on his recovery could 
not resist his inclination to resume his old 
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habits, and, with unparalleled ingratitude, 
exercised his dexterity on the man who had 
saved his life. The miller, indignant at 
such monstrous conduct, restored the thief 
to his gibbet, from which, this time, no 
commiserating passenger relieved him. The 
Court condemned the miller to several 
months’ imprisonment and a heavy fine, to 
act as a warning for the future not to in- 
terrupt the course of law, or take the office 
of executioner in his own hands. 


Responsibility of Authors in Russia.— 
What the Russians think of authors may 
be collected from a plate, in which part 
of hell is represented. In the foreground 
are suspended two kettles ; in one of them 
is a robber, in the other a bad writer. 
Under the kettle of the latter the devil is 
busily engaged in making a roasting fire, 
whereas, under the bandit there is nothing 
but a heap of dry wood, and he seems to be 
enjoying a comfortable warmth. The 
author, who has lifted up the lid of his 
kettle a little, casting an envious glance at 
the robber, complains to the devil that he 
torments him more than so vile a criminal; 
but the devil fetches him a thump on the 
head, and says, “ Thou wert worse than he, 
for his sins and misdeeds died with him, 
but thine continue to live for ages.” —Kohtl’s 
Russia and the Russians. 


igin of the term Yankee.—The current 
American term, Yankee, was a cant or fa- 
vourite word with one Jonathan Hastings, 
a settler at Cambridge, North America, 
about the year 1713. The inventor used it 
to express excellency. For instance, a 
“ Yankee good horse,” or “ Yankee cider,” 
mean 4n excellent horse and excellent cider. 
The students of a neighbouring college 
were accustomed to hire horses of Jonathan; 
their intercourse with him, and his use of 
the word on all occasions, led them to adopt 
it, and they gave him the name of ‘‘ Yankee 
Jonathan.” It was dispersed by the colle- 
gians throughout New England, until it be- 
came a settled term of reproach to all New 
Englanders, and eventually to all North 
Americans. 


Brick versus Skull.—An atheletic black 
man, while carrying a hod in a building 
down town, was struck on his head bya 
brick, which fell from the scaffold, nearly 
two stories high. ‘“ Look up dare, how you 
frow your bricks!” vociferated the hod 
carrier: “ guess you want to kill dis nigger.” 
What is most strange is, that the man was 


not even stunned, and the brick was broken, 


in two by coming in contact with his head. 
—Philadelphia Gazette. 
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